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ABSTRACT 

A conceptual approach to studying interpersonal 
influence is outlined as a framework within which results of a study 
of purchase decisions in business firms are presented. Data 
concerning the bases of influence in these organlzations-"»especlally 
data showing the importance of a person's stake in the decision—do 
not fit neatly into the well-known influence categories proposed by 
French and Raven. Dis:%gree mentis among informants about who had most 
influence on each decision also raises questions about the general 
applicability of certain often-used measures of influence in 
organizations. (Author) 
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ABSIQtACT 



A eoneeptiial apgparoadh to studying intezpersonal Influence la 
cixtlined as a fjramewoark within which results of a study of purchase 
decisions in business firms are presented. Data concerning the bases 
of influence in these organizations— -especlaUy data showing the 
inportance of a person' s stake in the decision— -do not fit neatly 
into the well->aaiown influence categories proposed by French and. Baven. 
Disagreements among infamants about who had most influence on each 
decision also raises questions about the general applicability of 
certain often-used, measures of influence in organizations. 



The Lociis and Baela of Declalon-naking In Qraanlzatione 

ft 

^ A nundber of recent vrlters have enqpbaslzed that the process of 

decisionHBBlcing within orgeuilzatlons is a grotqp process Involving 
some kind of accononodation anong individuals and units. This accom** 
modation ha» been variously discussed in tezns of such processes as 
resolving conflict (Meureh and Sijuon, 1958), mutual adjustment (LindbloB, 
1968), faming a winning coalition (Bauer, 1968; Thompson, 1967), and 
of both conflict and consensus-building (Hllsmn, 1959} • 

Given that decision-naklng in organizations is a process of 
aeconnodation anoag individuals and units, it is Ingpoartant to know the 
basis on lAldi given individuals or units exert more or less influence 
on the final decision. Who is influential and wl^? This paper dis- 
cuases the basis of interpersonal influence and reports the results of 
a study whldi focuses on the bases of influence on organizational 
decisions. 

The Bases of Influence 

On the subject of the bases of influence, the work of French and 
Baven (1959) has been widely cited. However, while French and Baven 
have pointed to sone iaportant aspects of xnfluence, their classifi- 
cation is linibed in inportant ways« 

^The study reported here was conducted by the Survey Besearch Center 
of the rftiiverslty of Michigan vnder the direction of the author. Inter- 
viewing Has done by the field staff of the National C^inion Besearch 
Center under the Innediate stqpervlslon of Eve Weinberg and Jean Schwartz. 
The study was sponsored by Tine, Inc. Arnold Tannenbaim and B6bert 
Perrucd made helpful comaerts on an earlier version of this paper. 
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French and Baven define the basis of power in texus of "the 
relationships between 0 and P which is the source of that power" 
and then discuss five bases of power. Two of these (reiiard power and 
coercive power) are defined in terns of resources available to the 
Influencer— i.e., "reward power is defined as power whose basis is 
the ability to reward" and coercive power is "similar to reward 
power in that it also involves 0* s ability to manipulate the attain- 
ment of valences" (19^9 :1$7)* 

However, referent power is said to have "its basis in the 
identification of P (target) with 0 (inf luencer) . . .a feeling of one- 
ness of P with 0, or a desire for such an identify" (19^9 :3£l). 
!Ehu8, reference power is described not in terns of the resources of the 
inf luencer but in terns of the characteristics and notivations of the 
target. Sinllarly, legitimate power is defined in terns of the target 
person* s characteristics and notivations— i.e., "as that power Which 
stens frm Internalized values in P Which dictate that 0 has a legiti- 
nate riepit to influence p and that P has an obligation to accept this 
influence" (19^9:1^9)* Finally, "expert power" is discussed in texus 
whi6h appear that it in part depends ou certain characteristics of the 
Inf luencer (e.g., his credibility) and in -f^jet an certain resources he 
possesses (e.g., facts). It appears, then, that the five "bases of 
power" distinguished by French and Baven are not described in a 
conceptuaUy parallel way. Instead, for different typee of power, 
different aspects of the process underOylng successful influence are 
hiithlighted. 

6 
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Table 1 presents a conceptual fmamrcalt for cmalyzlng social 
Influence vhloh is Intended to consider more systenatlcally the 
various coBQKments of the Influence process. Lroking first at the 
person exerting Influence, the scheme directs the investigator* s 
attention to the relationship between his diarasteristics, the 
resources avallab.le to him, and his role in the decisioi process. 
OSius, for €XBiq>le, the person with the characterlatic of specialized 
training and experience has infomation resources and may) because of 
his expertise, conduct certain Investigations /jt tests relevant to 
tlie decision. Similarly the scheme draws attent::.on to the relatlr/a 
between the characteristics, needs, and decision-naking role of those 
who az« the targets of Influence. 

Most important, the scheme directs attention to the degree of 
CDrrespondence between the resources of the influencer and the needs 
of the target as well as to the types of conmiunication between them 
following from their respective declsion-oaking roles. lEfaus, for 
eaeaaiple, the person with infoxnatlou about the consequences of possible 
decisions has an important resource which meetp the needs of the target 
person who has a need for such infozmtion. The person exerting in- 
fluence my have the role of giving relevant infomation to the target 
person whose role may b :« to review such Inf onaation from this and other 
sources. The interaction between these persons is likely to have an 
effect on the target person, by making certain options seem more or 
less desirable and perhaps by indicating new options not considered 
previously. 
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!I3ie five rovrs of table 1 correspond to the five basss of power 
discussed by French and Raven— i.e., expert power, reward power, 
coercive power, referent power, and legitlmte power. (Ihe sixth row 
wlIJ. be dlscus.^ed later). Note that the more explicit recognition of 
these separate aspects calls attention to e e possible Inportant 
feattores of the influence porocess which ml&xt otherwise be overlooked. 
For exaagple, in considering referent power (defined by French and Haven 
In tents of characteristics of Uie target person), one is led to look 
also for characteristics and resources of the influencer which my lead 
the target verson to confoum because of a desire to be similar to, or 
to be approved by, the Influencer (see the fourth row of lable l). 

Oaioufi^ the examples in Table 1 are Intended to mirror the five 
bases of power discussed by French and Baven, there is no necessary 
laplicatlon that these are the only f i\'e types of power that could be 
distlngui^d. A listing of types of power would probabOy depend on a 
categorization of the needs of the target person and/or the resources 
controlled by the Influencer. 

The conceptual flwaework outlined in Table 1 suggests a nunber of 
empirical q.uestlans. What types of characteristics will influential 
persons be found to have in various typep of situations? Uhat types of 
resources -will they be found to consnand? In \diat types of activities 
win they be fomid to engage? Similar questions say be asked about 
the characteristics of targets of influence, their needs and their 
activities, as these relate to the characteristics, resources and 
activities of influencers. 

8 
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With reBpect to influence m oreanisBation decisions, the writings 
of a nuBiber of theorists suggest some answers to these questions. A 
nuBiber of writers have stressed the iiqportance of specialized laiowledge 
in gaining organizational influence (Ihcaqsson, 1967, Chapter 10; 
lavrence and l«rsch, 1967). March and Slnan (1959, Chapter 5) have 
discussed the problem-solving process ap one of the fundamental ways of 
resolving conflict in organizations. OSiese writings would lead ua to 
expect influentials in organizations often to have the diaxacteristlcs, 
resources, and activities which aru consistent with expert power. 

Many discussions of decision-naking end influence in orffuiization, 
especially recent ones, have stressed bargainings as a key process by 
whldi accomaiodatian is reached in organizatiors (March and Simon, 1959; 
Bauer, 1968; lindblom, 1968; HUsman, 1959). As Undblcm points out, 
discussions of bargaining are concerned essentially with "the play of 
power." Obey are, thus emphasizing the laportance of reward power and 
coercive power in organizations. This line of theoretical work would 
lead us to eaqpect influentials (and targets of successful influence) 
often to have the characteristiss, resources and activities which 
characterize reward power and coercive power. On the basis of Weber* s 
classical work (Weber, IS^iJ) and our knowledge of bureaucracies we also 
would expect influentials often to have the characteristics, resources 
and activities which typify legitlmste pcNer. (Referent power has 
received less theoretical attention as a basis of power in organizations.) 

Hbwever, althouc^ there has been some research on the bases of 
BiQiervisoary influence over subordinates in organizations (Bachmn, 
Bowers and Marcus, 1968), there is little eBpirlcal evidence concerning 
the bases of Influence in organizational deeision-flAking. 
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The rest of this paper presents a reporl ^ a stiuJy i*hich provider 
data on thin topic. That portion of the data ^ich concerns the 
characteristics, resources, and activities of influential persons 
suggest certain bases of influence not covered by the French and Baven 
schena. The data also raise some Inportant methodological questions 
about the neasurenent of influence in organizations. (A descriptive 
account of each case is available elsewhere (Hitchen, 1569). 

Description of the St?? dy 

'Dae study concerned decisions by business flxns to wnv** specific 
purchases. Thirty-three subh decisions in eleven fizus nere studies. 
Most of these decisions (e.g., to use hydrochloric acid instead of 
sulfuric acid for steel producing) were of considerable Ijqportance to 
the coiq;ianies, as judged by their possible effects on ccoQany operations, 
althoucfh some decisions (e.g., to purchase a pick-wp .ruck) weie of 
more minor liqporb. 

Caiganies Studied . The names of the conipanies which were asked to 
participate in the study were obtained fxm the Fortune PJant and Product 
Directory of the l.OOQ largest U.S. Industrial Corporations. 1966 . OaJy 
cai^anieB which have central or divisional headquarters in Chica/?o were 
contacted. letters, followed by telephone calls and somRtimes by 
personal visits from the study director, were sent to cotqianies selected 
la alphabetical order from the Fortune Directory until the goal of ten 
co-operating ccnqpanles had been obtained. (Approxlmtejiy thirty-five 
conpuiles were contacted bef core the goal of ten was reached) . An 
eleventh ccnipany was added to the study after it proved possible to 
study only one purchase decision in one of the original set of convaiilea. 
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The ccnpanies 5jicluded In the study fall irx the following 
categoiries: (a) manufacturers ol heavy industrial equipment (e.g., 
« railroad cars, moving equipment, presses)— three cGn^Anies; (b) 

manufacturers of lie^ter goods, including ccnsuner products (e.g. , 
farm implements, automotive parts)-- -two conipanies; (c) producers of 
food products— two ccnipanies; (d) producers of musical instruments, 
especially organs acd pianos—two companies; (e) steel producer- 
one coiqpany; (f) publisher— one congoany. 

Since the sas^le of conipanies is small and is cconposed of 
coBqpanies which were willing to co-operate in the study, it is not 
necessarily representative of all conipanies listed in the Fortune 
• Directory nor, of course, of the larger population of business organi- 

zations. However, as indicated, the conpanies included do represent 
considerable diversity in the type of product produced. 

caioice of Decisions . At each cootpany which agreed to co-«peratc 
in the study, a person loiowledgeable about the purchasing function 
(almost always the head of the Purchasing Departcient) was interviewed 
informally by the project director. The project director indicated 
that "we'd like to focus not on repetitive purchnses where the same 
product is bouj^t over and ever e^sain by the company, Xtxxc rather on 
non-repetitive purchases id&ere a product was bou^^t foi the firsc time 
or had been bou^fht only Infrequently befrre." In clarifying the type 
of non-repetitive purchase with which the study was concerned, an 
interest in purchases which required deliberation about i^liether or not 
to make the purchase, and/or what type of product to obtain, was 
emphasized. A preference was also expressed by the study director for 

er|c 11 
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cases of purchase dedslonB (a) which had been made within the last 
year, and (b) for which more than one sitpplier of the product is 
available. No minimal or maximum dollar amount for purchases vas 
specified. 

Once the general type of purchase to be focused on had been 
clarified, the project director asked Whether the conipany had made any 
purchase recently in eadh of several prodnct categories. If a brief 
description of the purchase di vision satisfied the study director that 
the case met the criteria for inclusion in the study, it was accepted 
and further basic data about the purchase (e.go, dates of requisition 
and purdiase order, suppliers nsme) were obtained, m almost all 
coB^anies, purchase decisions in the designated product categories Which 
met the criteria were few and there was little ppportiaiity for selection 
among cases. An average of three purchase (or lease) decisions were 
studied at each of the conqpanies. The products about which the 
purchase decisions were made fall in the rollowing categories: (a) 
use of new materials (metal, plastics, chemicals, rubber) --eleven 
decisions; (b) office machinery— -eie^t decisions; (c) machinery and 
tools— six decisions; (d) trucks— four decisionii; (e) cJflce furniture-- 
one decision. 

Interviewing, For each purcdiase decision to be studied, the pro- 
ject director asked his informant in the cooopany (usuaUiy the head of 
Furdiasing) for the names and titles of those people lAio were involved 
in the purchase. ^Oiese nsmes, along with other basic data about the 
purchase, were given to the interviewer who was assigned to that 
particular coogpany. 

ERIC 
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Ea<ih interviewer was toM: "7ow are to mpke appoiAtaienta v.lth all 
those to be lntenrlew,:d. You fibnuld iutcrviev aal tho«e peraanni who 
had any paar; in the purbiiaae. Not »ai of these persons* nms will be 
given to you by the project director. As you interview initial persais, 
you will learn the naaes cf other persons when j-ou will need to inter- 
view." 

Ths original intention was, thus, to foUow the chain of eoBsnsii- 

catioQS concerning the purchase so that interviews woiUd be conducted 

with every person who had any part in the events surrcuading the purchase. 

Diis intenticTx \ns, because of practical constraints, only partlaUy 
2 

realized. Htowever, with the exception of a few purchase cases (which 
were drcipped frcm .he study), it proved possible to interview enou^ 
persons connected >rf.th each piu-chase decision to get a substantial 
amount of Infoimatian about how the decision was nade. A total of l8o 
Interviews were obtained concerning *lie thirty-three cases, an average 
of 5.5 iiterviews per purchase d^cisio!".. 

Tkie great majority of interviews were conducted on the prendses of 
the caqpasy concemed. A few interviews, with persons in conpany 
facilities located in other cities, were conducted by telephone. 
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She major constraint was that those at the participating ccnmanies 
Vho were kind enou^ to offer their company's co-operation in the study 
almost alimys felt it necessary to put limits on the amount of personnel 
time which could be devoted to the atudy. This meant, in some ccmpanies. 
that permission was obtained to interview the persons who had the 
greatest involvement in a purchase decision, but not those peripherally 
involved. In addition to this ftrequent genenJ constraint, it was 
sometimes Impossible to interview specific persons for one of a variety 
^ other reasons— such as refusal by this person on the grounds of lack 
of tima, illness, or the person having left the conpany. 
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laafompitlon Obtain ed. Each person ixrvolved in the decision tfas 
asked about a variety of relevant mutter s, including the following:'^ 

1. Who brcucEht the problem to his attention and with ^Mhom 
he discussed the problem. 

2. His role in the decision. 

3* Who was involved at any stage of the decision. 

h, Any differences of opinion within the cogoipany. 

3» How differences of opinion were resolved. 

6. Whom he judged to have had most Influence on the 

decision and Why this person exerted such great influence. 

Results 

People Involved in Decisions, In order to provide a context for 
the results concerning influence on decisions, it Is xaseful first to 
exBolne inf oznation bearing on the nuniber of people in'folved In the 
dedsioDS studied. 

First, we nay consider the total nuniber of persons who were 
mentl«fied by respondents as having been involved in some way in each of 
the decisions studied— i.e., as having participated in discussions, 
galAiered relevant data, given final approval, etc. 

For all thirty-three decisions in eleven cooipanies, an average of 
1^.0 persons were mentioned by respondents as having been involved in 
any way in each decision. Typically, especially for the more ixqportant 
pucrdiases, the persons involved in each decision represented a variety 



''other questions asked in the Interview concerned the reasons for 
the decisions Which were made, sources of relevant information, personal 
contact with signers, satisftLCtlon with the decision, and a f<?w 
basic personal facts about the respondent. 
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Of types of oorganizational units and specialities. For exaiiQ>le, in a 
eonasany ^ch makes autooiobile parts, a decision to use zinc rather 
than alumlnian for one of their products involved engineering, sales, 
nanuflacturing, and pixrchasing, as well as some other units. In some 
cases men at several levels of ccngpany structure (e.g., local plant 
and corporate office) were involved in a decision. In one such case, 
a respondent descril:j.p«; the decision to purchase a new piercing press 
quipped, "They have evwr^body but the Pope In on a decision like this." 

a3ie nunber of participants in a decision varied more by the 
mgoitude of the decision involved than by conpany. For twenty decisions 
rated by the researcher as being of moderate or najor i]q>ortance, an 
average of 19. 8 persons were mentioned while for thirteen more adnor 
decisions, an average of 7.9 persais were mentioned. Since we my not 
have identified songe of the people involved in each decision (especially 
those with more peripheral involvement), these figures are clearly not 
precise, but they should serve to give at least a rou^^h estlaate of the 
mnber of persons with some involvement. 

In addition to the question of how many people were involved in 
Mcr way in the decisions, we may ask also how mxty people had an 
^"^POrtftPt role in the decision. We asked each respondent, "Did you 
have any responsibility for deciding that the ccwpany should get a 
(general type of product)?" if he said "no," we asked, "Were you 
consulted about the need for getting a (general type of product)?" 
later in the Interview we asked similar questions concerning his 
respcnslbility for (or being consulted about) "the specific type of 
(product) to be purchased (rented) or the particular supplier from when 

Q it IAS obtained." a er 
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Out ef an average of 5.5 reepondfints per decision, an average of 
3." persona said they had some responsibility for the basic decision to 
buy a product In this category and an average of aJjnost one additional 
person (.8) said he \fas consulted about the basic decision. With respect 
to the choice of a particular product or supplier, an average of 2.8 
persons said they had sane responsibility for this decision and an 
average of .9 persons said they were consulted abowt the decision. Over- 
all, an average of 1^.8 out of 5.5 respondents indicated that they had 
some responsibility for or were consulted about either the basic to hvv 
or the decision about the spedi'lc product to buy. These figures give 
very conservative estinates of the actual numbers with an liqKirtant 
part in the decision since they are based only on the nunber of peracns 
interviewed; in scne cases, one or more persons with an inportant role 
In the decision could not be Interviewed. Hbwever, these da do in- 
dicate that the decisions studied were typically n&de by a groi^ of 
people and not by Just one or two persons. Additional conflnmtion that 
a nwnber of people typically had Ijnportant roles in the decision coues 
from the data, to be discussed later, concerning the identity of those 
idio had greatest influence on each decision. 

Resolvinft Differences of Opinion 

Alter aslcing about the respondent's role in the decision to get 
a product in the general category, we asked: "When the subject was 
first discussed, were there any differences of opinion within the 
ccnpany about the desirability of making this purchase (rental)?" 
later in the interview we asked a similar question concerning possible 
differences of opinion in choosing a particular type of product or a 
particidar sirpplier. .« ^ 
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With respect to the basic decision to buy, there was at least sosoe 
evidence of differences of opinion (one or more reports) in twenty- 
two out of the thirty-three cases and considerable evidence of dis- 
agreements (reports by half or more of the respondents) in thirteen 
cases. With respect to the decision about what specific product to 
buy, there was at least some evidence of differences of opinion in 
eie^teen cases and considerable evidence in niae cases. Talking the 
cases as wholes, in twenty-seven of the thirty-three cases at least one 
person reported a disagreement within the ccnpany at some point during 
the decision-malcing process, in nineteen cases, half or more of the 
respondents reported a disagreement at some point. 

When a disagreement was mentioned, the respondent was asked the 
reasons for this difference of opinion and then was asked, "How were 
the differences resolved?" Table 2 shows a tabulation of answers given 
to this question. 5 The answers are shown separately for resolution of 
differences concerning whether to make a purchase of the general type 
and for resolution of differences concerning the specific type of 
purchase. The table shows the number of cases in which a givpn method 
was mentioned one or more times as a method used to resolve differences 
and also shows the total number of mentions for each method. 



k 

The decision to buy a product in a certain category and the 
decision about the specific type to buy were separate decisions in some 
cases but were closeOy intertwined in other cases. 

^elUbility between two coders (the study director and an assistant) 
in coding these responses was .76. Reliability was ccmputed by dividing 
the nuBkber of coding agreements by the sub of agreements plus diagree- 
ments. The "don't know" category was omitted and categorica considered 
sub-categories of "problem-solving" (1. 2. and 3 in table ?) were com- 
bined for this computation, (if the three problem-solving sub-categories 
are euisidered separately, the relUbllity is .73.) Differences between 
ERJc codings were decided by the study dir^j^. 



The data shew tbat getting more infozuatlon (or further analyzing 
infomatloa) vas the method most flrequently reported as the way in 
vhich differences were resolved. For example, describing the resolution 
of Initial differences over What ccoputer would best fill their needs, 
an executive of one fine said, "We brought in all known cooiputer 
manufacturers and requested an exact explanation of price, work, etc." 
Ad engineer in another company, describing the resolution of differences 
concerning Whether a certain type of laminate should be used in cabinet 
manufacture, said, "Sales dropped their opposition when they saw a sample 
of a cabinet which was made itp." 

Meetings or discussions were mentioned with second greatest 
fjrequency as the way in which differences were resolved. Also mentioned 
with moderate frequency were finding a new solution to the problem which 
apparently satisfied everycne (^.g., "We decided to carry only stress- 
proof (material) which got rid of the increase in inventory problem" ) ; 
persuasicn (e.g., "After a long, slew process, they (division heads) 
were convinced"); and getting consensus ("e.g., an apreement was made 
by consensus of opinion"). Resolution of a dispute by a person in higher 
authority was menticmed in only a few cases while mention of a decision 
being made (or most influence being exerted) by a person not in higher 
authority was slightly more flrequent. 

Other methods of resolving differences which were mentioned only 
rarely were conducting a vote or survey of opinion within the contpany; 
further defining or specifying goeas; and negotiations or bargaining 
(only one mention). No mention at all was made of differences being 
resolved in ways which could be coded as "rewards promised or expected" 
for giving In or as "threat or expectation of penalties" for not giving 
in. 

ERIC 
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In general, the pletiire that emerges fxtm these data as that 
differences of opinion eoncemlng these ccanpacy puruhases seem to be 
resolved with a heavy emphasis on problem-solving, especially by 
getting more information and devising nev solutions and occasionalOy 
by ftuiaier defining soals. The data also suggests a fi-equent emphasis 
on reaching consensus, as Indicated especialOy by the references to 
meetings and discussions, persuasion, and getting consensus. Even 
the few references to taking a poll or vote seem to reflect a concem 
with getting Y/idespread agreement, if not total consensus. Also, the 
mention of devising a new solution, which is in part problem-solving, 
nay scnetlmes be used to help reach consensus. 

Judging Who is Most Influential 

So far the data have indicated that a gro\q> of people were uaualOy 
involved in making most purdiase decisions and that when dibaffreenenta 
arose, as they ftrequentJy did, they tended to be resolved by further 
infomation-seeking and by a process of reaching consensus. But we 
have not yet considered who was most influential in this process of 
ancooBodation nor why certain persons were particularOy Influential. 

After each respondent was asked about his part In the purchase 
decision, about any differences of opinion within the caa^taty, and about 
the reasons for the decision to get a product in this general category, 
he was asked: "Regardless of who had the final authority, who, would 
you say, had the most influence on the decision to get a (product)?" 
later in the Interview, after the choice of a particular type of 
product and/or supplier was discussed, he was asked a closely similar 
question: "Regardless of who had the final authority, who, would you 
say, had the most Influence on the choice of which particular (product) 
id to get?" 19 
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'Xhe nost otrlking flhct about the answers to these questions about 
Influence is that the people Imrolvisd in each decision do not agree 
very much about Who had "most influence." por both types of decision, 
the niBflber of persons nsmed as most influential increases almost as 
fast as the nuDber of infoonnants increases, as !table 3 shows. Althou^ 
the proportion of persons named as most Influential to infansijits 
tends to drop as the nuniber of informants increases, this drop is 
not large or consistent. Clearly, there is much disagreegsent among 
infonnants as to who had the most influence on specific decisions. 

These differences in Jud^nents about 1*0 is matt influential my 
stem ftrcm a nunber of sources. First, persons who took some part in 
an organizational decision scnotliDes have varying amounts and kinds of 
Infomnation about the entire process by irtiich the decision was mde. 
Secondly, a few informants nay have wished to inflate their own 
importance by naming themselves as most influential. However, this 
cannot be a large effect because the average nxmiber of persons I»^llt■^tlg 
themselves was 1.3 per decision (out of an average of 5.5 infomnts), 
both for decisions to bty and f or decisions about what particular 
product to buy. 

Several more fundamental reasons for differences in perceptions 
of influence have to do with the nature of the decision-miking pro- 
cesses. The data on resolution of differences have already suggested 
that purchase decisions are usually made by mutual agreement among the 
interested parties. A review of the individual cases (see patchen, 
1969) indicates also that in most cases there was no single prime 
"decision-maker" uut that instead the decision was mde throu^ a 

20 
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process of consenfius and acconmodaticn. one iliustiutiw caae la the 
decision by an engineering "Job shop" to use a uew type of steel for 
cross-rods in conveyors which they were manufticturing. Discussing this 
decision, the Superintendent of the Machine Shop said, "it's a conbined 
effort between Engineers, Shop, and Purchasing." The Superintendent 
of industrial Engineering added that, "No one had the final say on it... 
all three decisions (engineering, purchasing, manufacturing) were 
fairarable." 

m addition to the fact that the locus of decisian-nakinp is often 
diffuse, it also frequently happens that various people pJay different 
Wnds of roles in the decision, often at dilfferent stages, ior misple, 
the decision by a manuficturing coaqpany to lease, and switch additional 
clerical work to a larger conputer involved persons in a variety of 
roles. The Plant Accountant at one of the najor plants, Infonnants 
said, the waM" in pointing out the need for this conputer. Seveimi 

persons, including the Oorporate Manager of Qaupyxter Operations con- 
ducted an "economic feasibility study." The Chief Engineer was a 
central person in the discussions because much of the work would be 
done for nis department's operation, lifter long study and discussion, 
formal reports were presented to the Plant Jfenager whose Job was to 
evaluate the reports and to weigh differences of opinion, men the 
Plant Manager decided, he said, that the "advantages outweighed the 
disadvantage!.." Finally, the Chief Engineer and Plant Accountant had 
to "sell" the ccsnputer idea to the Controller at the Corporate level, 
who is in charge of Data Processing for the entire company. Reporting 
on a decision of this kind (which is much abbreviated here) it is small 
wonder that respondents will differ on whom they name as most in- 
fluentlal in a decision. 
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Baeea of Influence 

While inf oxnants offcen did not agree on vho ^8 moat influential 
in dcciaione, it seema clear f^om their deacriptiona of the deciaiona 
that a peraon named aa moat influential had an Ijoqportant role in the 
deciaion. 

After an infooinant had named a peraon aa having the moat influence 
on a apecific deciaion (either the baaic deciaion to buy or the more 
apecif ic deciaion) , ve aaked, "Why did (peraon) have ao much influence 
on thia deciaion?**^ Beaponaea were coded by the author and another coder 
into the categoriea ahown in Xable k. 

For each purchaae deciaion, the percentage of anawera falling 
into ea^ reaponae category vaa tabulated. Then theae percentagea were 
averaged for the thirty-three deciaion caaea atudied. Thia procedure 
givea ea6h purchaae deciaion an equal weif^t in the reaulta regardleaa 
of the nuBiber of reapondenta anawering about that caae. The reaulta 
were tabulated aeparately for (a) reaaona given for influence on the 
deciaion to buy a product of the general type: (b) reaaona given for 
influence on the deciaion to b\jy a apecific product within the general 
type (e.g., a particular make or fraa a particular aupplier); and (c) 
reaaona relevant to influence on both 8u>i-deciaiona ccnibined. To %Auit, 
then, waa influence attributed? 



^Reliability between the two codera v«a .82. The reliability waa 
computed by dividing the nimiber of r^preementa in coding by the sm of 
agreeanenta pl\ia diaagreenenta. DiiTerencea between codera were decided 
by the atudy director after diacuaaion with the other coder. In a few 
caaea, codlnga whoae reliability waa originally aaaeaaed under the aame 
general categooy (e.g., eacpertiae) were aeparated in Table k in order 
to ahow the diatlnction between characteriatica and activities of the 
Influential peraon. 
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Sa»acterletle« of T^ «ina.i<.4i,-|f 

A large mjortlar of .nnert concerned characteristic, of the 
Influential {.ee Table If). The «»t l*e^rtay «„ticned eharacterlrtic. 

one. «ach have to do 1th the extent to ,*ich a per.«, w? U b. 
^ISSted by the decLlon. 8«etl»e<i the explanation f« infl^noe i«. 
a general rtatwent that .a«ooe »ould be affected. Por eau^oe, m 
a coeicany i*ich lake. maical Inatrunent.. the choice of a tractor 
tmck «a. «id by one inf oi«nt to have been iaf lanced »ort by the 
traffic "He 11«. ^th the .itnatlcn .o he —t hav. the 

choice," he MA. cio«ly related i. the <K»e»hat more i^clflc 
aaeertion that a certain perwn influential la the decLion con- 
oeiBlng a porcban beca».e the product would be ui»d by hl» or b, hi. 
departoent. For e»Bi„ie. to deeeriblng the decLlon to ,««dl», 
la the production of .teel, the anperlatendent of the mu involved 
n«Md hiaaelf a. most Influential "becau«! I had to «.e it in ny 
open heurtb." 

IB addition to being affected by virtue of having to uae the 
product, a nan nay be affected in ether My. by the ded.ion. A 
wriety of re.pc«.ibiiitle., the .«eting of which might be affected 
by the decleion. vere mentioned a. rea«,n. for great Influence. Bw.e 
included a mn; re.pon.lbllity for the unit where the product wa. to 
be u.ed5 re.pon.iblllty for the perfar»ace of the product; re.po«.lbiUty 
for o»tcc«. (e.g., «ae.. profit.) which my be affected by the purehaM 
decLlonj and finuicial re.pon.lblllty for the purcha.e. For ex«,ple, 
la dl.cu..ing the ded.ion by a .teel ceppany to mltch ttm u.lng 
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Bilieo-naneeaieBe to fezTo-manganese in the production process, the 
Assistant to the Works Manager named the Open Hearth Superintendent 
and himself as having been most influential in this decision. "We 
are the two people directOy responsible far the product," he ex- 
p3Ained. In discussing the decision to hyjy a new printing press, the 
Soarpomte Vice I^sident in charge of purchasing named the nanager of a 
new plant Vhich would use the press as most influential; "Mr. B. has 
to run the plant at a porofit," he eacplained. in another conQiany, the 
Plant Engineer named the Sales Manager as having most influenced the 
decision to buy a new piercing press for manufacturing, saying, "He 
says he needs it and if he can't get it he won't fulfill sales." In 
each of those cases, the person or persons named as most influential 
did not have the foxnal authority to make the decision. 

Another way in which a man may be affected by a decision is because 
he or his unit has need for a particular product or service. Such need 
as a basis for strong influence was mentioned particularly with respect 
to the general decision to bvy a product in a certain category. An 
exBiiQ>le of need being a basis for influence is provided by the case of 
the decision by a manufacturing company to lease a large computer. The 
Chief Engineer was named as most influential in this decision by one 
respondent Who explained, "Because he' s the one that would require it 
for his departent's ppert&tion." 

Far all eases, an average of 2U.5 percent of all reasons given to 
eiqplain a person' s strong influence concerned the influential being 
affected by the decision In seme way. Such reasons were somewhat more 
freq\ient with respect to the basic ^<^i8ion to buy a product in the 



I 
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general category tban vith respect to the decision about vhat specific 
product to buy. 

Eacpertise 

The second most ft^quentOy mentioned characteristics of inf luentiala 
Here ones bearing un their expertise (an average of 16.9 percent of all 
reasons given for influence). Sometimes this was general knowledge 
relevant to the decision-e.g., a vice president of engineering was 
said by one inf oraiant to have been most influential in the choice of 
a type of piercing press "because he knows presses— forty y«ars ex- 
perience." Sometimes it was information specifically about the decision 
to be made. For example, in another coapany, the manager of the 
engineering and control deparlanent vas named as having had most Influence 
in the decision to buy a new printing press "becc^ase he analyzed it 
an and knows the most about aU-^ice, specs, and everything about the 
whole deal." !Ihe data show also that eagpertise is an ii^portant basis 
of influence both In the basic decision to buy a product In some general 
category and In the decision about what specific product to get. How- 
ever, expertise is more prominent as a basis of influence with respect 
the latter type of more specific decision. 

Responsibility for Decisions 

Another type of characteristic mentioned with some frequency was 
a man' s fomal responsibility to reccnaoend a product (an average of 
15.5 percent of reasons given concerning both decisions) or to perfom 
tasks which provide vital information for the decision ; :.7 percent of 
reasons about both decisions). For example, a buyer in a musical 

^5 
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instnanentfl caassxxy was said by a recpondent to have had the most 
influence in dioosing a mold used for nftkiii^ organ parts. "That* s 
how this company is operated and it's also nis function," the 
respondent said, in most cases sucSh influence reflects a particular 
division of labor in the comgpany. However, it appears xare for sane- 
one (e.g., a purchasing agent) to be delegated so much responsibility 
for purchase decisions of a given type that his reconmiendatian will 
override the wishes of those wlio will use the product be affected 
by it. Thus, in the case of the mold for orgEm parts just mentioned, 
other respondents (including the buyer himself) named several 
engineering personnel as most influential. 

Other Characteristics 

Althoujji we asked informants to Judge who had greatest influence 
"regardless of who had the final authority," seme respondents referred 
to a person's authority (an average of 5 A percent of all reasons). 
Such cconents almost always referred to a person' s formal, legitimate 
authority— e.g., "He has final approval," rather than to a man's 
ability to reward or punidh others. 

Interest of the person or his unit in the decision (perhaps due 
to being affected by this decision) was mentioned occasionaiay as a 
reason for influence. In addition, a few other characteristios of the 
influential person—e.g., Jud«nent, alertness, key position for contact 
with the vendor«were mentioned, but none of them more than once or 
twice. 

F inall y, a general reference to the responsibility or the position 
of a man— e.g., that he is head of engineering or quality control 



naaager-^B ofide at tijaes. However, such answers are not specific 
enou^ to be very useful. One does nob Imow what it is about this 
position—the knowledge, being affected by decision, responsibility 
to recomaiend the decision, etc.— which is seen as leading to influence. 

Activities of Influentials 

Althou^ their characteristics were most often cited as the reasons 
certain persons were most influential, the activities of psrtieular 
persons were soaBetimes given as reasons for influence. The nost 
farequent type of action (an average of 6.7 reasons of all reasons given) 
had to do with prodding others to act. SoDtetiioes this Involved bringing 
a need (either one* s own or others* ) or a new product to the attention 
of others. Sonet jj&es the activity consisted of bhasipioning an idea 
wi-Oiln the ccnpany. For exatqale, one manufacturing catporation made 
a decision to switch frcn «iii||n<Tniin to zinc for the manufacture of an 
auto cogoogponent. !I!he purchasing director, who had been concerned shout 
problems in getting sufficient aluminim, attributed the greatest in- 
fluence in this decision to himself, saying, "I Just pushed it." 

'She other type of activity mentioned with any frequency (3,^, 
percent of all reasons for influence) ccncezned information -gathering 
or technical activities. These ind-uded such activities as gathering 
or reviewing facts, conducting tests, and preparing product specifi- 
cations. 

A scattering of other activities— including meUcing a reconnendation, 
presiding at a meeting, and getting money for the purchase— were aJ.so 
mentioned as reasons for influence but none with any frequency. It 
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flbould be noted that there vere no references in all the responses to 
making either a threat or a promise as a reason for influence. 

Discussion 

Assessment of Influence . In reviewing the results, we may first 
consider soane methodological implications of the data. The data have 
indicated that there is often much disagreement amon^;, informants in 
response to general questions ahout who had the most influence on each 
of these decisions. This result raises questions about the usefulness 
of such general, global questions as a method of assessing relative 
influence. 

Students of power and influence in organizations have often asked 
infomants to make an overall assessment of the >jBount of influence 
exerted by each of several groups or levels in an organization. Many 
studies (including several directed by this writer) have used the 
"control graph" devised by Tannenbaun and Kahn (19^7)* Xhls 
technique relies on questions of the general form: "In general, how 
much say or influence do you feel each of the following groups has on 
Wbat goes on in your organization?" 

A number of studies using the control graph (Tannenbaun, 1968) or 
other global measures of influence (e.g., Lazarsfeld and Thielens, 19^8) 
have found interesting relationships between measures of control and 
other aspects of organizational structure and function. But questions 
have arisen concexnlng the reliability of global Judgbitents of influence 
in organizations. Although the available evidence is somewhat mixed, 
it has generally Indicated that people at different hlerarchial levels 
have somewhat different perceptionc concemlng the amount of influence 
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exerted at each oreanizatlonal level (Williams, HofAum, and Mann, 
1959; Tannenbaun, 196I: Pat(dien, 1963, Bowers^ 1961f; Baum, Sorenaon and 
Place, 1969). The data f^cn the present stiidy suggest two iiqpoartant 
sources of differences in Judgments about influence. One derives from 
the fact that the nature of the contributions which various persons 
make to the overall decision varies considerably.^ Different respon- 
dents nay have in mind different t^s of contributions, at different 
stages of the decision process, when they answer questions about overall 
influence. The second, and related, source of unreliability in Judg- 
ments arises j^rom the t&ct that the process of decision-flmklng is often 
one of accOBODOdatlon. A decision is often, in essence, a Joint one. 
This does not necessaria,y mean that all of the persons and units 
Involved in the Joint decision are equal in influence (thou£^ the in- 
fluence of all may be siJ^stantial). The lack of a clear-cut decision- 
maker does, however, make it more probable that these infoocmnts will 
differ in their global Judgments of Influence— particularly with regard 
to relative influence. 

Vlhere there are large differences among organizations with respect 
to the relative influence exerted at various levels, global measures 
of influence may still be most useful. Ihey offer advantages of econcny 
and their generality pezmits the conrparison of identical measures 
across organizations. 



'See Gergen (I968) for a discussion of the different types of 
inputs which persons may make to decisions during the course of the 
decision process. 
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Hbwever, the porenent results suggest that %Aiere & niinber of people 
(or levels) have had some substantial role in a decision, it is 
necessary to go beyond general questions in order to mice meaningful 
distinctions concerning relative Influence. It nay be more neaningful 
in mny eases to detenoine the specific actions of various persons 
throughout the decisiannnaking x^rocess and the reactions lAiich these 
actions elicit from others (their effects). On the basis of such in- 
foznation, the investigator could assess the relative iiqpoirtance (i.e., 
influence) of each person with respect to the outconie of specific aspects 
of the decisionHDaklng process (e.g., the Jiidgnent that a prdblen 
requiring action exists, conipilation of information about CLLtematives, 
recoanusndation of action, approval of reconnendations). Or he nic^t 
ask infonunts to nake sxich specific assessments. Such assessments by 
infoimnts about specific aspects of the decision-making process may 
be expected to show better agreement than their assessments of "overall" 

a 

influence. Where the researcher wishes to get a measure of the total 
influence of various persons, he can do so by combining in some way 
data concerning the Inputs of each person into each aspect of the 
decision process. 



^Barlier investigation by the author (Patchen, 1963) indicates 
that Jud^nents of influence are more reliable vrtien the topic of in- 
fluence is made specific; that investigation did not consider separate 
a4ii>ects of the influence process, however. 
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Baeea of Influenc e 

We turn now to a consideration of the ijiipllcations of the sub- 
stantive findings. The data f^om these cases fit well the description 
by recent theorists of organlaitional decision -oeLklng as a pirocess of 
acccnmodatlon among a nuniber of concerned individuals and units* 
When differences of opinion arose In these cases, they appear to have 
been resolved usually by a process of seeking consensus, in part 
throue^ further infonnation-seeking. Evidence of bare&inlng as a 
method of reaching a decision is rare. As March and Simon point out 
(19^8, p. 131), bargaining as a decision-making process has soma 
potentially dlsr\q9tive consequences, placing strains on the status and 
power systems in the organization. The present results sv^parta 
their speculation that organizations will tend to try to solve disputes 
by prbblem-solvlng and persuasion. Of course, such techniques nay not 
be successful in some circumstances— e.g., when ccBmaon goals are ireak 
and where each side is ccnmltt%.d to a different solution. 

With respect to the central question addressed by the stxidy— 
that concerning the basis of influence --the data permit seme con- 
clusions about influence in these situations. Considering the five 
types of power distinguished by French & Baven, the data indicate 
first that coercive power and reward power are noticeable chiefOy by 
their absence. Influence was nev&r attributed to the characteristics 
of control over material sanctions nor to activities involving use of 
such sanctions (e.g., threat, premise, punishment, reward). It is 
possible that some respondents were reluctant to talk about such modes 
of Influence. It may be, too, that the possible use of sanctions 
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lurkB behind other characteristics or activities which were sometljnes 
mentioned by respondents as reasons for j.nfliience. Still, the total 
absence of reference to sanctions suggests that their direct use was 
rare in these situations. Also, apparently rare In these situations, 

referent power. Such a basis of power might be expected to be 
revealed in part by references to admirable personal characteristics 
of Influentlals, which might serve as a basis for identification. 
Alternatively, mention of the personal loyalty a man conmanded nlc^t 
Blao reveal the presence of referent power. Such explanations of the 
basis of Influence were almost totally absent. 

Influence did appear to be due often to expert power. A nan's 
expertise was frequently mentioned as the reason he was influential in 
a decision. Activities connected with escpertlse— e.g. , running tests— 
also were mentioned soaetlmes. A second basis of power which was 
present, was legitimate power. The responsibilities, duties, or fonal 
authority which a man had— the characteristics of someone with legiti- 
mate power— were given with some frequency as reasons for influence. 

VQiat is most interesting in the data, however, are the reasons for 
inflxience which are given most often by respondents and which do not 
fit neatly into any of French and Baven's five categories. These 
eaqplanations concern characteristics of influential persons which make 
them affected In sane way by a decision. (Also relevant here are 
escplanations of Influence in terms of activities which are most likely 
to be carried out by those affected by the matter— e.g., bringing a 
need to the attention of others) . VRiy should being affected by, and 
thus having a stake in a decision, give one strong influence on the 
outcome? What is the basis of the power Which is apparently exerted by 
such persons? 
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Bart of the answer to this question probably lies In the fact that 
those vho h^ve the greatest staike In a decision are likely to bring 
their needs to the attention of others and imy push their preferences. 
Koviever, these factors alone do not seem to be the major ones involved. 
The connents of many persons focused not on the fact that those affected 
pushed their preferences but that others thouc^t it appro!priate (other 
things rouifhly equal) to defer to those preferences. The Isey to under- 
standing the influence of those most affected by a decision is, I suggest^ 
that these affected persons are likely to react to the decision in a 
nay lAiich affects others . And others know this. 

First, if faced with too nany contrary decisions on natters ^i<A 
directly affect him, a nan' s satisfaction and motivation on the Job 
nay be reduced. Ife may even leave the organization if he can. Xhowlng 
this, the superiors of those most affected by a decision may tend to 
defer to their wishes. 

The peers of those most affected by a decision (e.g., those in 
othez departanents) may also have ijiqportant reasons for deferring to 
those most concerned. The man most affected by a decision may react 
with anger toward a peer who opposes his wishes in this matter. He 
may also be more inclined to oppose this peer on a later decision which 
affects the latter most directly. Khowlng these things, the peer may 
feel it wise to defer to the wishes of the man most concerned in this 
Instance. 

From such individual motivations of sitperlors and peers, noonas 
may grow which make it custoBoary to grant strong influence to those 
nost affected by a decision. (This is usually acconpanied by a norm 
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\«hich specifies that strands influence will also Toe granted to those 
vitfa fonaal responsibility for the decision), ^le advantages of nonas, 
as conqoared to direct Influence attempts, have been discussed by 
Thibaut and Kelley (l959))* 

What is being asserted, then, is that those who are affected by 
a decision usually have resources (their cooperation at least) \Aiich 
are relevant to the needs of others. Their motivations to xise these 
resources nay depend on the nature of the decision. If this inter- 
pretation of the present results is tenable, it suggests that an adequate 
conceptualization of the influence process must take account not only 
of the influe?)tial' s control over resources but also of his motivations 
to use these resources. From this per8i)ective, the characteristics 
which make certain persons influential include not only those >Aiich 
affect their control over resources but those (like being affected by 
a decision) that make credible their motivation to use the resources 
they possess. In jiarallel fashion, for the target of influence we 
need to consider not only his needs but also his perception of the 
likelihood that compliance with the influencer' s request will cause 
the influencer to use his resources in a given way. 

This discussion suggests that two columns might be added to make 
Table 1 more cosnplete— 'one showing the readiness of the influencer to 
use the resources he controls in order to influence the target and the 
other showing the target's perception of the likelihood that conpllance 
will lead the Infliienccr to take certain actians. 

!niese general points concerning the win to use sanctions and the 
perceived likelihood of their use are not completely new ones. They are 
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faalliar, for example, to those concerned with deterrence in international 
affairs. But the importance of motivation to ufie resources has tended 
• to be neglected in discussions of power in interpersonal and intra- 

organizational relationships. 

Other types of Decisions . The findings reported here are based 
on a very special t^e of decision (purchasing) in a particular type of 
organizatior* (business firms). To vhat extent are these findings, 
especially those concerning the influence accorded to those with greatest 
stake, useful in understfluiding decision-making in other, scmetlmes idore 
exciting, contexts. We may note, first, seme Indications that 'the kinds 
of decision processes found in these settings are not unique. 

In discussing his study of foreign policy decision-making in the 
American government, Ittniitt (196U) states that influence is based in 
part on the "ijiportance of his position" to each participant. Though 
Pruitt does not indicate whether there were implicit norms to grant 
influence to those with most concern and stalce, his research is con- 
sistent with the present study in showing an association between con- 
cern about the decision and influence. 

Seme observations by Bauer, based in part on research done by him 
and his associates, are also relevant. He says: 

"In any ongoing institution, the ability to get 
iniportant things done is dependent i^n maintaining a 
reservoir of goodwill. The person who fights every issue 
as though it were vital exhausts his resources including, 
most especially, the patience and goodwill of those on 
whom he has to depend to get things done. Tnerefore, it 
should be considered neither surprising nor Immctral that, 
when an issue is of low salience, the sensible individual 
may \xse it to build goodwill for the future, or pay off 
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past obligations, by going along with some individual 
for vhom the issue is of hL&i salience. Bauer, Pool, and 
Dexter found many men in Congress treating foreign trade 
legislAtion in this way. On the other hand, business 
men for whom this was an ispue of low salience wez>e care- 
ful not to expend an excessive amount of their finite 
goodwill on it. (1968:17) 

In Congressional decisionnnakdng as in business purchasing, then, 
influence on specific decisions often appears to be determined by 
informl noanns which accord influence to those with greatest stake in, 
and concern about, the decision. However, it should not be expected 
that those who have a strong stake in a decision will be influential 
In all orgBUilzatlonal settings. It seems likely that "stake" will be 
most Impoortant as a basis of influence in those situations where the 
continued eo-pperation of those with the stake is important for those 
with greater control over sanctions, and Vhere such continued co- 
operation is not assured (e.g , subordinates have opportunities to go 
elsewhere) . This is likely to be true in many different types of 
organizations— e.g., governmental, educational, voluntary. Many such 
organizations are likely to be concerned about creating a high level 
of harmony, co-operation and motivation throughout the organization. 
Thus, fis in the case of the businesb purchase decisions studied here, 
we would expect to find that those in authority often will be willing 
to gruit strong influence to relatively low-rank persons (e.g., middle- 
level management) when these low rank persons have a strong stake in 
the decision in question. 

On the other hand, there are some situations where those with 
greatest authority and greatest control over organi^tion sanctions 
(e.g., pay, promotion) are not greatly concerned about the continued 
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cooperation of those persons with a strong stake in a decision. This 
nay be because a liigh level of motivation is not required for such 
persons to do their Jobs reasonably well (e.g., in routine Jobs), 
because others in the organiasation are not much dependent on their 
help (situations of low interdependence), or because their opportunities 
to go eiset^ere are limited, in such kinds of situations one mi^t 
eacpect to find influence on decisions less often being enjoyed by those 
affected by the decision and mor-: often by those in fomnal positions 
of authority and/or those able to use or threaten direct use of sanctions. 
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Tabic 2. Reported Ways in Which Differences Opinion Rt^oived 



Hechod oi Resolving 
Differences 



Im GeCCing more Inform- 
Cion, or further 
analysing inforaa- 
Cion 

2. Finding nev solution 
to problem 

3t Further defining , 
specifying goals 

4. Discussions or neet* 

ings 

5. Ferauasion 

6. Vote or aurvey of 

opinion taken 

7. Agreement or consen %j 

sua reached 

8. Deciaion made by 

parson in position 
of higher author* 
ity 

9. Decision made or most 
Influenced by person 
not in position of 
higher authority 

10. By negotiations, 
bargaining 

lit Reason(8) for decision 
given without tell* 
ing hoi difference 
resolved 

12. Other answers 

a, relevant to how 
differences 
resolved 

b. not relevant to 

question 

Don't Know 



a. 



4 
2 



iDifferencea abouf Getting 


Product of General Type 


(N-22 easi^s) 


Ho. of Cases 


Total Ho. 


Where Hetho^ 


of 


Kentioned 


Mentions 


16 




7 


8 


1 


1 


5 


6 


4 


5 


0 


0 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 






• 


1 


1 


2 


i 


2 


2 



Dlffersnecs About i All 
Siieelfle Product to jDlff- 

fNwi a CBBBB^ I Total No. 

of Mfint> 

No, of easel . Total 
lAere Method No. 
Kent loned of 
Men- 

tlone 



11 

2 
2 
10 
9 

2 

2 



4 
2 



0 
1 



I 



1 
3 



18 

2 

2 

14 

9 

3 
2 



0 
2 



1 
9 



More than one method. could be acoclpQOd In by nny re«poDdeqc 
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Table 3 



Mutober of Persons Nemed as Having Most Influence 



In Relation to Number of Respondents 



a 



A. Decision to Buy Product In General Category 



(1) 



N of Decisions 



(2) 

Number of ^ 
Respondents 
Per Decision 



(3) 



Avet§$m loabdr of 
Persm Kaaed 

Per Decision 



Colunw (3) 
Column (2) 



7 
4 
7 
3 
4 
3 
0 
2 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



1.43 
2.50 
2.86 
3.33 
3.-0 
3.00 

m m 

5.50 



.72 
.83 
.72 
.67 
.58 
.43 

.61 



B. Decision About Specific Product to Buy 
(1) (2) 



N of Decisions 



Number of 
Respondents 
Per Decision 



(3) 

Average Number of 
Persons Named 
Per Decision 



Column (3) 
Column (2) 



5 
7 
4 
8 
0 
2 
1 



2 
3 
4 
5 

m 

7 
8 



r.8o 

2.00 
2.75 
3.75 

3.00 
6.00 



.90 
.67 
.69 
.75 

./3 
.75 



A few respondents named more than one person as most influential; in these 
cases, the total number of separate persons named was counted. A few respondents 
named a group or unit as most influential; this was counted as one "person." Nam 
of persons outside the regular organlzatlon--e .p. , "the customer," the (outside) 
architect- -were counted when mentioned. 



Cases in which fever than two persons answered the question about who had mo 
influence are omitted t rom the table. 
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Reasons Given As To Why Person* Named As Influential 
Was Able to Exert Influence on Purchase Decisions 



Reason Given for Influence 



Average Percent of All Responses 
'About DecisiOii About Decision About Both 
to Make Purchase to Make Specific Decisions 
of General !iype Purchase Combined 
(N=33 Decisions) (N-32 Decisions) (N=3? Decisions) 



I. Characteristics of Influencial 

A. Expertise 

General knowledge (7.8) 

Information on specific matter (U.l) 
Opinion respected due to 

expertise 



(2.6) 



Sub-total expertise 

B. Is Affected by Decision 

He (his dept.) uses product (6.1) 

He (his dept.) has need for 

product (5.8) 

He (his dept.) affected by 

decision (2.^^ 

Responsible for unit vrhere 

product used (3*1) 

Responsible for performance or 
output of product (2.8) 

Resx^nsible for something (sales 
profits etc.) affected by- 
product (5.1) 

Has flnanclol responsibility (0.0) 

Sub-total affected by decision 27.3 

C. Interest of person or his unit 1.6 

D. Duties (responsibilities) include 

making choice of or recommend- 
ing product 13.2 

E. Duties Include tasks (tests specs 

etc.) relevant to decision U.3 



(10.9) 
(10.3) 

( 0.0) 
21.2 

(10.1) 
( 1.0) 
( 2.U) 
( 1.3) 
( 3.8) 



( l.U) 
O.k) 



( 



20. k 
1.7 

18.3 
5.7 



(9.U) 
(5.6) 

(1.9) 
16.9 

(8.5) 
(3.5) 
(^.2) 

(3.2) 
(3.i0 

(3.5) 

(o.?0 

2U.5 
1.9 

15.5 
5.7 
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Table h (Oontlnued) 



F. Has authority to make decision 7.3 2.0 ^.U 

G. Pesponslblllty or position: 

general unspecified 3 '7 3*8 U.7 

H. Other characteristics (.judgement; 

alertness; In position to get 

infoiroation 0.8 1.0 O.S 



II. Activities of Influential 

A. Information-gp the ring or technical 

Gathered or revlev:ed Information (2.7) ( ^.6) (3.J?) 

Did relevant technicr.l vwrk 

(tests, specific at ions etc.) (2.5) ( 2.6) (2.3) 

Sub-total inforraation-gothering 
or technlccl 5-2 7.? 5.5 

B. Prodded o the rs to ac t 
Brought need to attention of 

others (U.8) ( 1.6) (3-1) 

Brought product to attention of 

others (0.6) ( O.U) (0.5) 

Prodded others; pushed it; commun- 

Icated much (3-6) ( 2.0) (3-1) 

Sub-total prodded others 9-0 U.O 6.7 

C. Other actions of influential 

Made recommend rt ion mode decision 
gave support to action or other 

miscellaneous actions 3-5 5.1 '♦•0 

Made threot or promise 0.0 0.0 0.0 

III. Reasons Influential had for his 

vlCT/point U.H 1.0 3.2 

IV. Answer unclear 0.^ 7'3 3-0 

V. Other ansx/ers 1-1 1-8 



All Answers 



100^ 100^6 lOO^t 



®For each purch.';se decision the percentage of onsuers falling into each responne 
category was tabulated. Then these percentages vrerc nveraged for all thirty-three 
decision cases. Each entry in the table represents the average percentage of 
answers falling in the particular uategJry. One case, is omitted with respect i.o 
reasons for influence about decision to make specif iw purchase, since no answers 
to this question are av/iilable in this case. 
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No. Title and Author (s) 
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Robert Burr Porter and K6nneth C. Young. 
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IU7 DEPTH. CENTRALITY AND TOLERANCE IN COGNITIVE CONSISTENCY, 

Marc Pillsuk. 

IU8 THE GENERAL INCONGRUITY ADAPTATION Ub'VEL (GIAL) HYPOTHESIS— II . 

INCONGRUITY MOTIVATION TO AFFECT, COGNITION, AND ACTIVATION- 
AROUSAL THEORY, Michael J. Driver and Siegfried Streufert. 
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Ho. Title and Author (a) 
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